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Achieving Group Membership in the 
Classroom 


Jack R. 


Consulting Psychologist 
Newark, Delaware 
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TUDENTS HAVE intense needs to belong. They seek mem- 

berships of many kinds in the search to get self fulfillment and 
a sense of belonging. 

The groups to which the student belongs exert significant forces 
upon the behavior of the student. Attitudes, goals, values, and 
aspirations of the student are all influenced to a degree by the 
memberships he holds. The more strongly he feels his membership 
the greater the influence. 

Feelings of membership may or may not lead to constructive 
educational outcomes. Under some conditions group memberships 
can lead to constructive goal setting, creative common action, 
shared problem solving, increased freedom, high learning, and 
much satisfaction. Under other conditions group memberships may 
lead to uninformed conformity, excessive and constricting demands 
upon members, blind adherence to group goals, loss of creativity 
and inventiveness, and stifling and uncritical loyalties. Groups 
can be too cohesive and can satisfy neurotic needs for group ap- 
proval. The high school teacher can profit from an understanding 
of the determiners and effects of group membership. 

Group membership is not good or bad in and of itself. Often 
groups do harm. Often groups should be dissolved. Members of 
groups must learn how to dissolve groups and how to abandon 
membership. 

Under what conditions can group memberships lead to con- 
structive educational outcomes, greater autonomy and awareness 
on the part of group members? While we are far from knowing 
the answers to this intriguing and significant question, there are 
many suggestions inherent in social science research. Translating 
the results of studies into practical suggestions that a high school 
teacher might use is a difficult task. An attempt is made below to 
state some suggestions which may be helpful to the teacher who is 
interested in using the group as a medium of education. 

1. Students need training in group skills. The life of the stu- 
dent is filled with groups of many kinds. He is a member of the 
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family, the club, the classroom, the team. In order to participate 
in effective ways—in ways that will make him happier and the group 
more productive—he needs to acquire certain skills and attitudes. 
Simply belonging to groups does not guarantee that people will 
know how to live in them and gain satisfactions from belonging 
and membership. People do not necessarily learn from doing, but 
from doing under certain conditions. Principles of training are 
discussed earlier in this issue. Let it be emphasized here that the 
teacher must parallel her use of group activities with deliberate 
and informed efforts to help students acquire adequate group 
skills. Students must learn to initiate action, test ideas, support 
or reject the actions of others, reject inadequate or inappropriate 
ideas, make decisions, and plan for action.’ 

2. Students need successful experiences with meaningful group 
activities. When the casual or uninformed teacher begins to use 
group methods in the classroom, he often does so in an unskilled 
way. Students then see group action as frivolous, as ineffective and 
time wasting, as imposed ‘“‘work” that is irrelevant to the students’ 
yoals, as marking time until teaching goes on, or as sharing ignor- 
ance about vague or imposed goals. Many groups, in school and 
out, j:tstify and validate these views. Groups are usually ineffective. 
Informed and skilled teachers can set up groups in the classroom 
that will give students an experience of success with a meaningful 
and vital problem. For instance, when used properly, small work 
groups in the classroom can be very effective. The unskilled teach- 
er often makes three common mistakes—sets up groups that are too 
large, gives a time for work that is too long, and sets up tasks that 
are unclear. Used sparingly, for a clear and meaningful purpose, 
groups can be fun, relevant, and efficient. The first step is to set 
up a problem that is meaningful, clear, and that can be solved by 
group action. Groups should be small—with three, four, or five 
students. Time should be short—from four to six minutes for most 
tasks. The reporting task should be clear before work starts. Dis- 
cussion and reporting should be crisp, meaningful, and to the point. 
These structured group activities accomplish the purpose of dem- 
onstrating that group action can be effective. With training and 
experience classes can set up their own groups and plan their own 
activities. The key point is that students must learn how to work 
with groups. . 

3. Group action is shared problem solving. The critical human 


1Gibb, J. R., Platts, Grace N., and Miller, Lorraine F. Dynamics of participative 
groups. St. Louis: John Swift Company, 1951. 
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social action is problem solving. Groups, like individuals, are 
continually confronted with decisions to make and problems to 
solve. The model that students easily acquire from their elders is 
a model of an energetic and aggressive leader skillfully imposing 
his ideas upon followers. Group action is then seen as a kind 
of game or battle in which students take turns being leaders and 
followers in the process of persuasion and counter-persuasion. 
Group action is a fight, a debate, a competition for power. A more 
appropriate and effective model for students is one in which a 
group is seen as a problem solving mechanism in which people set 
common goals, solve common problems, test solutions and alterna- 
tives proposed, make tentative decisions as to courses of action, and 
then plan action appropriate to their common goals. Group action 
is then seen as a collaborative inquiry, a joint search for solutions 
to problems, an exciting venture in acquiring knowledge and in 
making decisions. The teacher's task is to present an appropriate 
model of group membership for the students in her classroom. 

4. Students must be encouraged to make important and signifi- 
cant decisions. Students must work on real problems and not fake 
ones or insignificant ones. The timid teacher who, with some 
justification from her previous experience, lacks confidence in the 
skills of students to make significant decisions, will often give stu- 
dents the opportunity to make picayune decisions that have little 
importance to the student. Students who are allowed only to make 
housekeeping decisions that have little consequence to the signifi- 
cant learning processes in the schoolroom soon learn to treat these 
decision-making processes with the seriousness they deserve! Stu- 
dents who are early faced with making significant decisions the 
consequences of which they must bear and which will affect their 
lives in significant ways quickly learn to take seriously these deci- 
sions and to take mature deliberative actions. One is impressed 
with the actions of student groups who have been encouraged to 
make meaningful judicial, disciplinary, or academic decisions.! 

5. Groups must be of an appropriate size. Groups are often too 
large to be effective. For most purposes groups must be small. It 
is difficult for students to work effectively in groups with more than 
four to seven members. Large classes must subdivide themselves 
for most purposes. The group may wish to produce ideas or brain- 
storm, to test the practicality of proposals, to listen, to practice a 
skill, or to plan some action. These activities are usually best ac- 
complished in a small group. With training, students learn to 
work effectively in larger and larger groups. With training and 
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learningful experience larger groups such as the classroom or the 
student body can make effective decisions. 

6. Members must have some choice in selecting groups. There 
is good evidence that when groups provide member satisfactions, 
are given opportunities to make significant decision, and are given 
adequate training in making these decisions that groups can attain 
high significance for all the members. Group members learn to 
enjoy and to value groups that provide meaningful experiences and 
that form goals which include the goal of the member. After a 
great deal of experience in working with groups in the classroom, 
the teacher or the class may compose classroom groups at random. 
This has the advantage of providing situations in which people 
learn to live with difference and learn to acquire memberships in 
joint inquiry with people of many different attitudes, backgrounds, 
and initial membership preferences. For teachers who have had 
little experience with groups and for students whose experiences 
with group activities have been minimal, it is important that 
students be given wide latitude in choosing the groups in which 
they are to work or play. Sociometric grouping has many ad- 
vantages. 

7. Group members must acquire some awareness of group proc- 
esses. Many things, at many levels, go on in groups. Groups work 
on tasks. Members work at becoming members. At the same time 
many diverse and somewhat irrelevant personal needs are being met 
in the group situation. For maximum effectiveness, groups must 
make progress at each of these levels without sacrificing too greatly 
progress at other levels. Progress at the task or the problem must 
be made. Membership must be satisfying to the members. Indi- 
viduals must get satisfactions from interpersonal relationships as 
well as from the pleasures of creative problem solving. The train- 
ing for group membership must include some provision for a 
growing awareness on the part of the students of the processes that 
are going on in the groups. One of the significant learnings in the 
secondary school has to do with social skills. People will always be 
members of groups, probably increasingly so as our society becomes 
more democratic, as our population increases, and as interaction 
and communication becomes more necessary and more inevitable. 
The student must learn to become an effective member of a sig- 
nificant decision-making group in order to be an effective member 
of our culture. This responsibility cannot be avoided. The teach- 
er, then, has a significant obligation to help students acquire these 
awarenesses by providing training opportunities. Demonstrations, 
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readings, model behavior, visual aids and other means may be used 
to broaden the awareness of what goes on in groups. How does 
leadership arise? How are decisions made? How is membership 
achieved? How does one exert legitimate influence? How does 
one time his entry into the decision making group? Students must 
gradually become aware of the realities of group membership.” 

8. Members must learn to express perceptions and feelings to 
others. Effective decisions are made in groups only if adequate 
data are available to the group in its decision making. Group 
members must know how other members feel and how they see 
things. This sharing of how one sees things and how one feels 
is a joint responsibility. One must learn to participate in setting 
up an atmosphere which helps others to express feelings and per- 
ceptions. One must learn to express one’s own feelings and to 
say how one sees things in order to be an effective member of a 
group. There are many blocks to this process. It is often frighten- 
ing to say how one thinks and how one feels. We are usually 
taught in various ways to cover up our feelings and perceptions 
in order not to offend others. Many experiments and training 
experiences indicate that students can quickly learn adequate ways 
of expressing relevant feelings and relevant views in group actions. 
One who has expressed his own genuine feelings or has heard the 
genuine feelings of other members quickly grows in his feelings of 
membership in the group in which these expressions occur. 

The interested teacher can acquire skills which will enable him 
to help students create meaningful groups, learn to live in them, 
and thus become more effective members of the learning community 
and the democratic culture. 


2 Henry, N. B. (Ed.) The dynamics of instructional groups. Fifty-ninth Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Education. Part I[., 1960. Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 
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HE TEACHING team idea continues to spread through 

America’s schools. Although it has been around in one form 
or another for some time, team teaching is apparently coming into 
its own as an educational innovation. In fact it may be incorrect 
to call it an innovation in view of its various manifestations 
throughout the history of formal education. Nevertheless there 
is widespread interest in this teaching approach. 

There has been noted a tendency for school administrators to 
label as team teaching almost all cooperative ventures on the part 
of members of their staffs. The temptation to so name these 
efforts is difficult to resist in light of the significance that is currently 
being attached to this way or organizing for instruction. Some of 
the informal associations among teachers really do not deserve to be 
called teaching teams. To me the members of a teaching team 
must: (1) examine together the goals and objectives of their sub- 
ject; (2) share joint responsibility for the instruction of a group 
of youngsters; (3) spend a major part of their planning time in 
cooperative planning; (4) assume responsibility for criticizing 
team members’ performances; (5) develop evaluation techniques 
and devices together; (6) criticize their subject or discipline with 
a view toward making it more meaningful and useful to students; 
and (7) bring the total resources of the team to bear upon the 
growth of each individual enrolled in team taught classes. If the 
“team” does not include at least these things in its performance 
the relationship among teachers does not deserve to be called a 
teaching team. 

To date there is little objective evidence that youngsters have 
better achievement when taught by teaching teams than when 
taught in the conventional one teacher per class arrangements. 
The advantages of this method rest for the most part on the testi- 
mony of teachers who have participated in teaching teams as well 
as upon the statements of observers who have -followed the opera- 
tion of teams over extended periods of time. The absence of ob- 


1 For a description of four different types of teams see Luvern L. Cunningham, 
“Team Teaching: Where Do We Stand!” Administrator’s Notebook, Vol. VIII, No. 8, 
April, 1960. 
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jective test data, which would indicate the superiority of team 
teaching, can be explained in part. Many of the “experiments” 
with team teaching have not included control groups for com- 
parative purposes. Also, there may be substantial pupil gains 
which are not assessed when conventional measurements are 
used. For example, a student’s growth in such things as his capac- 
ity to solve problems, to lead classmates, to contribute to group 
activity, or to inquire independently, may be greater with effective 
team teaching. It is clear that we need to know more about 
the learning that takes place when this approach is used. 

But what about the teaching team itself? What should super- 
visors and observers look for in appraising teams other than the 
measurable performance of students? I would suggest that the 
observer keep these things in mind. 


Quality of Presentations 

Most of the teaching team projects include two or more teach- 
ers who have been assigned responsibility for the instruction of 
larger numbers of pupils. One of the virtues of the approach is 
that it permits teachers to plan jointly for the instruction of large 
groups, and to draw more efficiently upon the special talents of 
the team members. Supposedly then better planning will lead to 
improved instruction. 

The instructional programs for large groups frequently in- 
clude presentations of one kind or another to the total member- 
ships. Lecturing is common in secondary school classes particu- 
larly in English and social studies. An observer should look for 
vigor and vitality in the lecturer, for intelligent selection of con- 
tent, for the integration of ideas, and for the coordination of 
such things as audio-visual aids into the lecture. When teaching 
responsibilities are shared more time is available to prepare the 
formal presentations for which team members are responsible. 
Group planning, coupled with increased preparation time, should 
result in quality presentations. Actually the lecturer should be 
able to improve not only the content of his lecture but his style 
and quality of delivery. There can be no justification for expos- 
ing large numbers of students to poorly prepared and ineptly pre- 
sented lectures. 

Similarly, high expectations should prevail in relation to all 
other large group presentations. If the teaching team forms a 
panel of its own members as the technique for communicating a 
body of information or for opening up a set of ideas, the partici- 
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pants ought to be able to plan and to make their presentation one 
which will reflect credit upon them as professionals. The same 
high standards should govern the selection of films, filmstrips, ra- 
dio programs, television programs, recordings, as well as resource 
persons to be presented to the classes. 


Teacher-Pupil Interaction 


In a large class setting in which the lecture is the predominant 
teaching method employed, opportunities for teacher-pupil inter- 
action are restricted. For that reason lectures, although an im- 
portant technique, should by no means be the only instructional 
method used. One of the advantages of large classes linked with 
teaching teams is the opportunity to make uses of various kinds 
of sub-groupings. 

An observer needs to appraise the extent to which teams take 
advantage of this flexibility. To what extent are large groups 
divided into small groups and upon what bases are sub-groupings 
made? Do teachers shift their roles from information givers, which 
characterizes the lecture-type presentation, to the role of the 
consultant or resource person in small group instruction? Do 
teachers tend to maximize possibilities for leadership training in 
small groups? Once again if adequate attention is given to plan- 
ning, considerable pupil-teacher interaction can be provided and 
at the same time advantages associated with delegating to stu- 
dents the responsibility for their own learning can be realized. 

Large classes taught by teaching teams have been criticized 
because of limited opportunities for attention to individual dif- 
ferences. This criticism may be justified in those instances where 
over reliance has been placed upon lectures or other large group 
presentations. But this does not have to be the case. The po- 
tential for developing the leadership capacities of students as 
well as their capacities as group members to contribute usefully 
to discussion should not be overlooked in this approach. It is 
reasonable to expect that teachers would know students fully as 
well under these conditions as other teachers know their young- 
sters. If a teacher’s total load is made up of team teaching re- 
sponsibilities this teacher may face more pupils per day than the 
non-team teacher. But the “team” should be responsible as a unit 
and it should develop means within its own stricture for meeting 
individual needs. 

One way of assessing the degree to which individual differences 
are being accommodated is to ask counselors, parents, and the 
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students themselves whether unique needs of individuals are be- 
ing met. 
Classroom Atmosphere or Tone 

There’s an old wive’s tale which circulates among principals 
and supervisors to the effect that experienced educators can know 
the quality of teaching and learning that is going on in a given 
classroom through short, infrequent, classroom visitations. Their 
judgments are based upon intuition, feelings, or a set of cues that 
they have assembled over the years. In the case of team teaching, 
some new cues may need to be added. 

It is possible that an observer could interpret a quiet, atten- 
tive group of students to be interested, well disciplined scholars 
absorbing the words of the master when in actuality the students 
are overwhelmed and subdued by the presence of two or more 
powerful teachers. In other cases animated small group student- 
lead discussions may be misleading. The topic “of” discussion 
could be something quite apart from the topic “for” discussion. 

Obviously evidences of good or poor teaching are universal. 
What can be described as a good atmosphere in the normal sized 
class probably applies to the large class setting with some minor 
modifications. There are enough differences between the large 
and small class approaches, however, to warrant re-examination 
of our thinking in regard to atmosphere. 


The Use of Planning Time 

In schools where teams are performing well, administrators 
have arranged additional planning time for teaching teams. This 
is usually justified on the basis of the numbers of pupils taught 
daily. Although a teaching team may meet with classes only four 
periods out of the day, the teachers may be teaching as many or 
more pupils as teachers who are assigned small classes by them- 
selves. 

Team teachers actually gain extra planning time in other ways 
which is as important as the time gained through reducing the 
number of classes taught. If one teacher is to present one lecture, 
for example, to four sections of English literature, the other mem- 
bers of the team can be planning individually, preparing exam- 
inations, correcting papers, developing visual or audio materials, 
or in some cases counseling with pupils. I do not want to sug- 
gest that members of the team ignore the presenter of the day, 
but it is not necessary that they listen to his lecture all four periods. 

Efficient use of all time is important, but this is especially 
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true of joint planning time. It requires substantial self-discipline 
on the part of the cooperating teachers. The teacher who works 
with his own pupils in regular sized classes can be planning at 
home, going to and from school, or as he walks down the hall. To 
be sure, the team teacher can do some of this too, but to realize 
the maximum advantage of the approach, much of the planning 
must be team planning. 

Cooperating teachers need to establish a planning routine and 
approach the task in a business like way. The planning hour 
should not be a coffee hour nor the time for a smoke together. 
I don’t mean to rule out coffee or a smoke but these are not the 
purposes for having time for planning. At planning sessions con- 
tent must be discussed, teaching responsibilities have to be allo- 
cated and agreed upon, provisions for examining must be intelli- 
gently thought through, problems of individual students must 
be aired, and the clarification of specific classroom objectives made. 

The best method for judging how effectively planning time is 
used by teaching teams is to attend planning sessions. 


Handling the Mechanics 


There are simple mechanical details associated with large class 
instruction which must be managed satisfactorily. Larger num- 
bers mean more papers, more names on the class roll, larger spaces 
and more furniture, more textbooks and supplementary materials, 
and in many cases new different types of audio-visual equip- 
ment. Large folding partitions too may need to be put in their 
proper place. 

Team teachers should early in their experience agree on a 
routine and procedures for handling these details of classroom 
organization and management. The rules and regulations re- 
garding seating, distribution, taking roll, and so on, should be 
established on the first day of the session. In these days of flexible 
furniture and various combinations of tables and chairs it is im- 
perative that the movement of furniture be kept to a minimum. 
Many precious minutes can be wasted in classes that do not get 
underway smoothly. Limited classroom observation is needed to 
determine whether the team has succeeded in this regard. 


When is a Team Really a Team? 


I have a hunch that many so-called teams are really not teams 
in the best sense of the term. Some teams may be merely group- 
ings of two or more individuals who have “official” joint responsi- 
bility for larger groups, but tend to behave in quite an independ- 
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ent and individualistic way. For example if the differentiation of 
teaching responsibilities is rather mechanical and arbitrary rather 
than the thoughtful allocation of tasks on the basis of talent, the 
team is not really a team. 

For a team to deserve the label, its members must think through 
carefully and cooperatively the instructional plan for the year. 
Presumably the selection of content should be improved. Cer- 
tainly the goals for a given course must be examined and conse- 
quent adjustments made in course content. It is quite possible 
that, through the enthusiasm generated by the team, the content 
of an entire subject area may be re-examined in cooperation with 
other teachers of the subject. 

Examinations, quizzes, tests, and other measurement instru- 
ments used in evaluating pupil performance, should be prepared 
by the team. Some of these, I fear, are developed independently. 
If teacher “A” lectures on the Elizabethan Period in English lit- 
erature and insists that he write the examination questions over 
his lecture, then I would hesitate to call this a teaching team. If 
on the other hand, the members of the team decide cooperatively 
on the best way of evaluating pupils in relation to this topic, it 
is a team. 

A team is not a team if its members are not willing to accept 
well meant criticisms of one another. One of the most exciting 
outcomes of team teaching in many places has been the marked 
professional growth of the participants. Teachers who are not 
willing to accept suggestions to improve their teaching, from their 
peers, will not grow as a result of this association. Individuals 
who have closed the door on their own improvement should not 
contemplate teaming with other teachers. 

Finally, there is something to be said in regard to the personal 
characteristics of team members and whether or not they are 
suited for the close professional associations teaming demands. 
One of the important administrative tasks in relations to this in- 
novation is the selection of team members.? It is quite possible to 
select teachers that are too “alike” as well as it is possible to form 
teams that are too “different” in terms of the personal character- 
istics of members. Teachers who are in complete agreement with 
one another probably will not improve very much because of lack 
of stimulation from colleagues. If their training, experience, val- 
ues, and behaviors are the same there may be little cause to re- 
think or re-examine their teaching. If, on the other hand, the 


2 Some of the problems of selection are stated in Luvern L. Cunningham “Keys to 
Team Teaching,” Overview, October, 1960, pp. 54-55. 
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participants are far apart in terms of their philosophies of educa- 
tion and beliefs about methods and techniques of instruction, 
the team may bog down in compromise unsatisfactory to the team 
or reach a complete stalemate in the resolution of differences. 

As I have observed some of the best in team teaching I have 
been thrilled by the intelligent settling of differences of opinion 
among teachers. Some of this has taken place privately in plan- 
ning sessions; at other times it has occurred in the classroom in 
the presence of students. 

In any case there appears to be a happy medium that should 
be observed in selecting members of teaching teams. The com- 
patibility of team members is reflected in their teaching. 


In Conclusion 


The observer of a teaching team, as was stated earlier, would 
not ignore the guides and principles governing effective teaching 
in the conventional organizational pattern. Certainly most of the 
principles appropriate to conventional teaching arrangements are 
appropriate to the team setting as well. There are, however, 
some differences that should be kept in mind in judging the team 
operation. Several of these considerations have been described 
in this article. Undoubtedly there are many more, and as our 
experience grows with this teaching approach our sophistication 
in making judgments about the practice will improve at the same 
time. 
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The Achievement of Excellence 
in Composition 
James J. LyNcH 


Pelham (N. Y.) Memorial High School 
KX 


ROM THE colleges and the world of business much comment 

is heard about the inabilities of students to spell and punctu- 
ate correctly, to write properly constructed sentences and to or- 
ganize well-developed paragraphs. There is no question that 
there is reason for this criticism. But one kind of writing that 
should get more attention than it does is the kind that qualifies 
quite well as correct in its mechanics, but lacks everything else 
that makes a piece of writing interesting and worth reading. Such 
writing may be found among a representation of high school stu- 
dents who produce such “correct” work but are at a loss as to why 
they do not seem to improve or to get better grades in their com- 
positions. 

Such students occasionally approach the English teacher with 
a question like: “What can I do to improve?” This may be based 
on the student's feeling that he has reached a plateau in his writ- 
ing or that he is dissatisfied with his grade and wants to get a 
higher mark. The question may also be a disturbing one for 
the teacher in that often there seems to be no ready answer that 
will satisfy the student writer in making him see specifically 
where in his fault lies and how he may go about correcting it. 
Such students produce compositions that are well organized, logi- 
cal, and mechanically perfect, or near perfect. Yet when it comes 
to grading the writing, the teacher feels an unwillingness to as- 
sign an honor grade to it. Often it is somewhat difficult to put 
into words the point that what may appear to the student as 
“perfect” writing is mediocre and undistinguished. 

It is understandable, then, why these students feel somewhat 
frustrated for normally if they apply themselves to the problem of 
improving in other subjects they may usually with some applica- 
tion determine how to go about it. But when they are faced with 
the problem of improving in composition, the procedure to fol- 
low may not be so clear to them. Despite earnest effort, they may 
find that they make no special progress. Often the reason for 
this frustration is their ignorance of what constitutes excellence 
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in writing. Some students have the notion that neatly penned, 
well-organized, error-free composition is the objective toward which 
to work. Although these characteristics are to be sought for in 
good writing, they by no means serve to certify the excellence of 
a composition. Too many pieces of writing with these character- 
istics can be classified as nothing more than dreary, uninspired 
efforts lacking both style and meaning. 

The failure of some students to develop their writing more 
fully may be that teachers have to be concerned so much with cor- 
recting the mechanics of writing that teacher and student become 
accustomed to a system of grading that is restricted mainly to 
checking spelling, punctuation, sentence, paragraph, and other 
errors in technic. When a student sees his composition well- 
spattered with red pencil corrections he can readily see the evi- 
dence of a writing deficiency because he has before him an ob- 
vious explanation of the grade given the paper. But when he 
sees a theme with no corrections, or very few, or is told that the 
content is weak or the style inadequate, he may be justifiably 
mystified at a low grade if he has been nurtured on a marking 
system that emphasizes mechanics to the exclusion, in large part, 
of other considerations in the art of writing. That this situation 
develops is understandable since so much of early correction 
necessarily consists of pointing out the mechanical errors that the 
younger student makes. As long as the teacher has to correct 
errors like these, students will understand the reason for their 
grades. There may be sufficient reason for marking on this basis 
because of the volume of errors made at lower grade levels and 
because correctness in writing is important in itself, but it is by no 
means the only important aspect of writing. As students advance 
in grade they improve, and eventually some reach the point when 
their grammar, spelling, and sentence construction are virtually 
faultless. It is at this stage that the teacher and student may have 
some difficulty in finding another critical level against which to 
measure composition. For obviously, if the avoidance of mechani- 
cal deficiency is the standard of excellence, this will be achieved 
by some student writers well before they graduate from high 
school. Under such a definition of excellence, a peak may be 
reached by these writers, but it will be one that is not very high. 

Once the aims and goals of correctness have been reached—and 
these are noteworthy aims and goals for those who are still striv- 
ing to reach them whether in lower or upper grades—there is 
still much to be desired in good writing. It is this that some stu- 
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dents should realize when they are looking for ways to improve 
their writing, or for explanations of a mediocre mark. For their 
writing, though “perfect,” may be ultimately only a mediocre 
production. Their attitude toward proficiency in writing may be 
wrong because it could be the result of a system of marking which 
works downward with points taken off for misspellings, punctua- 
tion, sentence errors, etc., instead of viewing writing as something 
that builds up from correctness and shows evidence of other quali- 
ties of excellence. It may be, then, that the point of view should 
include consideration not only of a procedure that cuts down for 
mistakes, but one that builds up the grade for the positive quali- 
ties which represent real achievement in the several elements of 
good writing—content and style, as well as mechanics. If the stu- 
dent is aware of all these basic elements of good writing, not just 
one, he will be in a better position to note his own deficiencies 
from several standpoints, be able to assess the reasons for his 
shortcomings, and see more clearly the reason for a low grade 
though it may be free of technical errors. 

In order to understand, then, that a grade that is given is 
based on something more than mere correctness, the system of 
marking has to move into the areas of content of style. It is in 
these areas, unfortunately, that there is so much indefiniteness 
in the evaluation of students’ writing. Part of the difficulty in 
being precise about the elements of style and content is their tend- 
ency, at times, to merge into each other. Perhaps the only cri- 
terion for evaluating content alone with respect to its accuracy, 
logic, consistency, credibility, depth, and originality (except in 
composition tests, where scales and models are used) is the judg- 
ment of the teacher. In the area of style, however, more specific 
measures may be established, though they may not be as specific 
as those in the area of correctness. When a student asks, “How 
can I improve?” the frame of reference can then be enlarged be- 
yond the reference to mechanics to include the whole spectrum 
of devices that make up style. It is this area that students are 
most likely to forget when they assess the reasons for their grades 
on compositions. If the teacher and student agree that style is 
also important, a varied and limitless field is opened up in which 
the student may work for improvement. Those high school stu- 
dents who have reached relative perfection in their writing with 
respect to mechanics may then be motivated by the challenge of 
developing their style. Originality, novelty, imagery, diction, and 
rhetorical devices, such as figures of speech, are then understood 
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to be part of the evaluation and must be considered by the student 
for the exhibition of genuine excellence in writing. 

Besides constituting additional areas for the achievement of 
excellence and for the explanation of a grade, the consideration 
of style and content also offer the student opportunities to develop 
further his skill and art in writing by encouraging him to search 
his mind for individual and personal expression of some signifi- 
cance rather than the banalities that can be set down by almost 
anyone. If he sees that his writing should be an expression of 
himself and not a series of platitudes that have no particular 
identification with himself as a unique person, he is more likely 
to look upon writing as less a chore or exercise than as a means of 
expressing his individuality and personality. If satisfaction is 
obtained from his being able to express his individuality in the 
selection of clothing, or cars, or any other material thing, why 
should it not also be expressed in the forms of his writing? 

In the process of growing up through the junior and senior 
high school years some students seem to lose the freshness of their 
outlook and the joy in writing that they had in the elementary 
grades. They seem to lose a naturalness of expression and go into 
a decline in their composition. The writer was particularly im- 
pressed by one such senior who was in the habit of writing very 
commonplace themes. Questioned about this, the student con- 
fided that when she was in the elementary grades she enjoyed 
writing and was thought by her teachers to have possibilities for 
making it a career, but that from the seventh grade on she devel- 
oped a distaste for writing. At the time she revealed this, she 
could see no reason for compositions and disliked writing them. 
Encouraged to look upon writing as a means of expressing herself 
as an individual, the student in a subsequent theme about the 
world of the future unexpectedly produced a highly imaginative 
treatment which was acclaimed by her classmates as an outstand- 
ing piece of writing. The moral here, one may suppose, is that 
composition writing should be motivated—the point, however, is 
that limiting one’s conception of excellence to mere correctness 
will never provide a lasting motivation for students. 

With regard to the evaluation of written composition, in or- 
der that students may know what to strive for, it should be clear- 
ly understood by both teacher and student what is to be the basis 
of the evaluation. Too often students are unclear as to what en- 
ters into the grade given a piece of writing. This may also be 
true of the teacher who may have some instinct about why he 
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marks a paper as less than satisfactory, but be somewhat unclear 
himself as to what enters into it. If the teacher and his students 
are agreed as to what makes a good composition there is less 
likelihood of the kinds of questions asked such as: “Why is this 
paper only a C?” “What's wrong with my composition?” “What 
should I do to get a better grade?” The teacher may want to say, 
“Write a better composition.” But a circular answer never will 
satisfy a student. The frustration of the teacher in attempting to 
formulate an explanation for the deficiencies of the composition 
may find its expression in such statements as, “Your writing is 
dull and uninteresting; it doesn’t say anything; it is colorless; it 
is pointless.” Such bluntness may not be necessary if there is a 
body of principles known to and accepted by the teacher and 
students so that the student’s writing may be compared with what 
is agreed upon to be excellent. If the teacher and students estab- 
lish and accept standards of good writing they will know what 
the writing is to be measured against. For high school students 
of the upper grades this should be quite high since juniors and 
seniors not infrequently produce writing that has a professional 
quality. But for those who fall short of excellence it is only fair 
that they know what their compositions are to be measured against 
and what enters into the marking of a piece of writing. It would 
seem unjust to a student if he is trained to expect that perfection 
of writing is the main factor that makes a grade, to have the 
teacher grade his paper with other things, as well, in mind—con- 
tent, evidence of imagination, and the many elements that make 
up style—factors that the student may not think about or even 
be aware of. With a common ground of understanding to pro- 
ceed from, the student will be less likely to be confused by the 
grade that he receives. If he knows that he is to be marked for 
his style and effectiveness in writing as well as his clarity and 
propriety of form, he will more likely produce something sub- 
stantial and stylistically effective—and if he does not, he should 
at least have an awareness of its inadequacy without being troubled 
by what may appear to be an unjustly low grade. When students 
are made to be conscious of the aspects that make writing inter- 
esting they are quick to condemn their own commonplace produc- 
tion—sometimes even too severely. This awareness can be achieved 
either by a formal study and agreement as to what makes good 
writing, and also by indirectly developing a conception of excellent 
writing through classroom critiques of compositions whereby stu- 
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dents learn to judge themselves according to the standards of the 
superior students whose writing they read and hear in class. 

In addition to the elements of correctness, which need not be 
considered here since they are already so well known and em- 
phasized in composition evaluation, what might the teacher and 
his students consider as part of the achievement of excellence in 
writing? What enters, then, into the content-style areas of writ- 
ing? One general failing that may be noted in student composi- 
tions which are otherwise respectable in their adherence to the 
rules of logic, correctness, and organization is the lack of con- 
creteness. The composition that consists of a series of generalities, 
perhaps more than any other, leaves the teacher with a feeling of 
helplessness as far as its evaluation is concerned. There is nothing 
specific to pounce upon—not a misspelled word, misplaced or 
unplaced comma, much less run-on or incomplete sentence. There 
seems to be nothing “wrong.” It is merely amorphously dull. 
But this kind of comment some teachers find hard to bring to bear 
on sensitive students who might have spent several hours on the 
writing assignment. How much help this kind of deflation is in 
telling a student that his work is flat and dreary may also be open 
to question. It would more likely be helpful to analyze what con- 
creteness means. The student should realize that generalizations 
are acceptable but that general statements have an element of in- 
substantiality about them that tend to leave the reader without 
definite impressions. The writer should be urged to prove what 
he maintains by illustration, example, and detailed specific refer- 
ence. Students should know as well as anyone because of their 
familiarity with textbooks that generalizations are always better 
understood when clarified by concrete example. 

To give body also to the airy generalization, the writer may 
make use of the whole gamut of imagery, symbol, figure of speech, 
allusion, humor, comparison, and analogy. Additional considera- 
tion should also be given to the use of the quotation that effectively 
anticipates or summarizes the point that the writer makes, espe- 
cially in an introduction or conclusion. Such devices are without 
limit and offer a continuing challenge to the writer who has the 
aim of expressing himself most effectively—and they are especially 
appreciated by the reader. The awareness of these techniques 
will also very likely have a stimulating effect in sharpening the 
writer’s perceptions to make more use of what he knows and has 
observed. He will be more acquisitive in the search for idea con- 
tent and will develop more acute faculties of observation when he 
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is trained to look for and use relationships, allusions, comparisons, 
contrasts, and analogies. Unlike the students who fail to use their 
minds and imagination, he will be more inclined to mind his 
own resources of knowledge, imagination, and intellect much 
like Dr. Johnson who, it is said, was not essentially greater in 
learning than some of his contemporaries but marked his superi- 
ority over them in his ability to summon forth and marshal the 
material he knew and could command. 

The concrete can also be achieved by careful attention to 
diction. There is no end to the search for the right word, and 
when a student asks, “What can I do to improve?” he may be 
counselled that unremitting attention to the use of the right words 
and modifiers with precision and skill offers an obvious method 
of raising the level of his use of language. 

The manipulation of language in such ways as varying sentence 
structure artfully and rhythmically, using balance, antithesis, and 
repetition effectively, climactic arrangement, humor, suspense, para- 
dox, irony, illustration, image, symbol, simile, metaphor, allusion, 
quotation, comparison, or any other rhetorical device are all ways 
and means of adding to the quality of the writing and constitute 
suggestions that may be made to the student. 

It does not mean, of course, because there is such a myriad of 
considerations under the heading of correctness, content, and style 
that the standards for achieving excellence in writing will become 
unrealistically or impossibly high. It would be ludicrous to con- 
sider such a listing as a check list, all of which would have to be 
included. But students should be aware of them and use them 
appropriately and relevantly. The teacher, also, has to make a 
judgment as to what should be expected of the student at a given 
level of his development and reward him with an honor grade if 
it represents excellence for his level. The teacher, however, 
should not restrict himself to a consideration only of mechanics, 
for in this area a plateau will be reached by some students. Nor 
should the student expect that excellence is obtainable merely by 
writing a mark-free theme. And if the content and style, as well 
as the mechanics are to be considered as part of the evaluation of 
a composition, the teacher owes it to the student to make it clear 
to him what makes up the elements of style and content. 
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VERY SOCIAL studies teacher in the nation knows that it is 

difficult to teach current problems effectively. Every teacher 
who is concerned with this problem knows that there are two basic 
problems. In the first place, how do you teach young people to 
attack a current problem. Secondly, how do you develop in them 
the interest to continue to attack the then current problems after 
they have left school. 

Many teachers have found solutions to the first: how to teach 
young people to attack a current problem. The pattern must be 
very much the same, even though there may be a thousand varia- 
tions. The problem must be identified. Sources of information 
must be located and digested. A point of view or points of view 
must be developed. Conclusions have to be both formulated and 
tested. For classroom use, the conclusions need to be exposed 
and defended. 

Innumerable good teachers have been successful in teaching 
boys and girls, young men and young women, to handle current 
problems. Yet we all know teachers who have never done this 
successfully, who have either continued to teach “current events” 
in an uninspired and ineffective manner or have thrown up their 
hands and sought a supine refuge behind the fact that “the text- 
book is so long that I can barely cover it as it is.” 

Moreover, even the successful teacher has increasing difficulty. 
Problems, be they social, economic or political, are becoming in- 
creasingly complex. Sources of information confuse both teacher 
and student with their diversity, profuseness, and frequently with 
their own confusion. 

The greater problem, however, has always been to develop a 
continuing interest. There are always capable students, greatly 
concerned with earning good grades, who will do a creditable job 
with mastering the techniques. They will identify problems, read 
widely, formulate conclusions with care and .discretion, present 
their findings in an effective manner. Yet many of these students, 
as the present writer knows from his contacts with many young 
men and women formerly in his classes, do not develop the kind 
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of continuing interest and concern that carries over into adult 
years. 


It is perhaps impossible to develop a formula that will guaran- 
tee this carry-over into adult life. Yet at least some of the ingredi- 
ents of such a formula are perfectly apparent. 

The teacher, and this is most important of all, must be vitally 
concerned and must project his concern to the students. The 
teacher who accepts the discussion of current problems merely as 
part of his job, who never really probes behind the headlines him- 
self, who cancels his subscription to The New York Times when 
school is out in June, such a teacher will do little to develop a 
permanent interest in his students. 

Closely allied to this concern or interest in current problems 
is the matter of conviction. The teacher must have more than an 
impersonal interest in the world about him. He must also have 
a zeal that lives and grows within him. If he really believes that 
a solution to the problem of control of atomic tests is vital to the 
continuance of freedom and our way of life, that conviction may 
burn through to many of his students. If, on the other hand, he 
treats the control of atomic tests in the same way he discusses the 
election of 1872, there would seem to be little lasting interest 
developed in students. 

In the third place, the students must be introduced to adult 
materials. Students who have found the answers to their prob- 
lems in textbooks or classroom materials, have not learned to read 
and work as adults. This is an important point that many teach- 
ers, thinking only of the easy availability of the so-called “class- 
room papers,” overlook. 

Perhaps the essence of the problem lies in the need for the 
teacher to be what Sidney Hertzberg has termed the “concerned 
citizen.” This concerned citizen, or this concerned teacher, has a 
problem. Mr. Hertzberg defines it as being’ 

How to keep informed in the face of an overwhelming avalanche of material 
—newspapers, magazines, books, analyses by columnists and commentators, radio, 
television and film presentations, research reports, findings of various official 
committees. 

The communications glut is no problem for those with closed minds who 
blindly follow leaders or those with blank minds who support the last thing 


they hear. It is the intelligent concerned citizen who is frustrated, unmobilized, 
reduced to a sense of hopelessness. 


It is equally true that the concerned teacher must work through 
these same obstacles and must formulate ideas and form opinions. 


1 NEA Journal, March, 1961, p. 9. 
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Mr. Hertzberg, quoted above, is the editor of a new magazine— 
Current—which can be a real asset to the concerned teacher, just 
as it is proving to be a real asset to the concerned citizen. Start- 
ing publication in May, 1960, Current seeks to bring together “the 
significant new material from all sources on the frontier problems 
of today.” 

The editors of this new magazine concentrate on what they 
define as frontier problems. These, they believe, have three charac- 
teristics: they have “fundamental relationship to our democratic 
way of life,” they “take into account the newest scientific knowl- 
edge,” and they “involve unanswered questions.” 

The material that Current presents to its readers, in some- 
thing approaching capsule form, must meet the demands of three 
criteria the editors have setup: “the material should contain new 
information or new ideas, be noteworthy for its source, or be a 
suggestive reformulation of a known position.” 

Not only does Current concern itself with important and 
timely problems, and present significant materials that bear on 
these problems, it also provides full sources for all material and 
offers its readers a wide variety of free and highly important pam- 
phlet material. Current is merely cited as an example of the many 
materials available to the concerned and discerning teacher. It 
is worthy of specific mention because it is new and may be un- 
known to many teachers. 

It is imperative that the American society—in its schools, but 
also in its church, its home, and its social groups—develop in its 
young people a continuing concern for the frontier problems that 
face our nation and our people. 
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Two Things You Can Do in Art 


y HIS ARTICLE is written for general classroom teachers, teach- 
- ers of English, science, mathematics—or any subject. Two 


things you can do in art to invigorate your teaching: MAKE 
SOME ART IN CLASS (as suggested on the left of the cartoon) 
and STUDY SOME ART WORKS IN CLASS (as suggested on 
the right). Do these things for themselves, and for the aid they 
:. can give to other subjects you are trying to teach. Some sugges- 
~~" tions are given below. Making art and studying art are two sides 
of a most valuable coin, free to any teacher, to be picked up and 
used. 
A new and characteristic kind of art in our time is the As- 
: 4 semblage Picture. As suggested in the illustration, a lone artist 
a 4 or group of artists, assemble photographs, magazine clippings, 
typed copy, simple diagrams, informal pencil lettering, etc., onto 
a sheet of cardboard—all toward the presentation of some idea. 
Or several boards may be needed to contain a string of ideas. 
Carefully done, skillful drawings may be used if someone in the 
te group is willing and able. But basically the assemblage picture 
itd is not dependent on any special kind of drawing skill. It is free, 
improvisational in nature, employing different kinds of materials 

which are found or easily made. 
I want now to show how the assemblage picture is a new con- 


* Mr. Alleott is Professor of Art at the University of North Carolina. 
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THE ASSEMBLAGE PICTURE | 


structive idea in twentieth century art. Around the time of 
War I, in 1914, the Cubists, Dadaists and other avant-garde artists 
more or less suddenly began making “paintings” which were 
paste-ups of various bits of newspaper, samples of wall paper, 
clippings from magazines, etc. Also they made “sculptures” which 
were assemblages of wire, scraps of tin and old lumber, etc. 

To talk about such works, new art words came into use: “col- 
lage” (from the French word coller, meaning “to glue”) to speak 
of items glued to a surface. The word “construction” speaks of 
a sculpture which is built or constructed of various materials, 
rather than being carved or modelled from one substance. 

The collages and other strange new art works were criticized 
at first, were regarded as hysterical protest against collapse of 
civilization, as wartime convulsion, etc. But the assemblage idea 
still flourishes in fine art today; it has been thoroughly “author- 
ized” as a constructive method. The idea can be seen in certain 
historical periods, and it has always been in advertising art. Why? 
—what does it do? 

In explanation—at least for the kind of assemblage picture I 
am suggesting for use in school—one can say that it captures or 
expresses Thought, a free movement of thought at various levels. 
The older and familiar landscape, by contrast, represents a scene 
out there: it has one Place, one Time, and is represented in one 
consistent style of vision. Conversely, the assemblage picture is 
a heterogeneous assemblage of realistic and schematic fragments, of 
words and signs, items standing for various levels of perception 
and various kinds of thought. The total assemblage may be deadly 
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serious or have humor. It may record a random, lively flow of 
ideas, or it may represent careful, rational speculation on some 
topic. 

Understood as above, the assemblage construction is a tremen- 
dously liberating idea—in two ways: it opens up the flow of 
thought as subject matter for art; and it brings the making of art 
; within the range of ordinary people. Important in your class, the 
; assemblage picture on the wall can be consulted as an open text- 

book. If good, it will burn itself into memory for quick recall at 


| any time. 
A How to do it: the first materials you need are all at hand. Pose 
: the problem for the picture, and ideas begin to come to you when 


you are driving your car or are in bed—and when you are sitting 
there trying to think. You can count on the students for brilliant 
as well as corny ideas. You can develop individual ideas without 
knowing how they will fit into a final scheme. Anywhere along 
the line you may get a new and better idea, and can adjust earlier 


ideas to it. 
: STUDY SOME ART IN CLASS. The drawing is to suggest 
a great pay-off moment in a class studying art. The boy is talking | 
Ta cf about a picture—he may be explaining its color ideas as he un- 
7 derstands them, or telling the life of the artist, or reporting on 
é some other topic he has looked up. The girl is holding up a 
picture. Maybe she brought it from home, for this is the age of 
+ picture books and of articles on art in the weekly picture maga- 


wt zines. The teacher is quietly listening, but it is she who has en- 
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of gineered this moment. Although art is not her specialty at all! 
=e she knows how to organize and direct this activity. 
Most teachers at some time or other do study art this way, and 
-. there is every reason why they should. The new textbooks in 
of literature, social studies, science, etc. are sprinkled with illustra- 
os tions from architecture and the arts—a clear sign that the textbook 
che writers see art as bearing on their subject. Or maybe the writers 
os, are just interested in art as art, and want students to be so in- 
| at terested. 
For the teacher who studies art in his classroom there are two 
—_ general ideas he may hold in mind. The first is about Seeing— 
want seeing what is actually, demonstrably there in the art work. For 
‘ing example, in a picture of a man seated at a desk: he is middle-aged; 
iat weathy, because the room is richly furnished. There is a window 
ions which looks out on a garden, what kind of plants? Then, about 
ong Form and Space: you can say that objects lock very solid or that 
lier their 3 D nature is not stressed and they look flat; that space goes 
way back or is shallow, that objects are placed in an ordered way— 
can you state the way? About Light: it may shimmer everywhere, 
— or the artist was not particularly interested in light. About Color 
you could say that the artist uses bright colors or dull, . . . what 
kind of a color scheme? Then about the Design across the picture 
\ surface: do clear shapes assert themselves, or is a viewer conscious 
4 of lines, . . . you can try to characterize the organization of lines 
Z and shapes, textures and patterns over the surface. 
The technique for seeing an art work is merely to say in ~ords 
what strikes you, and to prod yourself with questions, as suggested 
in the paragraph above, to make sure you cover various aspects 
. of what is there. The demonstrable things in an art work are end- 


less of course, and at first they may all seem unrelated, but after 
a while they organize themselves in your mind, and you feel that 
you See the work with some thoroughness and order. 
The second or the other general idea which a teacher may keep 
-_ in mind is about relationships between the art work and other 
things in life. For example, in our picture of the man at his 


we desk: th.t the general outlook of this man is similar in certain 
- ways to the outlook of men in a story we have been reading. Or, 
nevis another example, that the kind of structure and order in the 
p - Parthenon (!) is in some way quite like the first geometry we J 
<r study—but that you can not say this for a gothic cathedral. a | 
aga- To discover relationships between an art work and something ‘ 7 
outside in science, literature or general culture is a deeply won- 
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derful experience, illuminating both the art work and the other 
thing. You know the process by which this occurs. As you study 
the art work with curiosity and respect, you also have other matters 
in the corners of your mind—eg. some other subject you are study- 
ing in class. And being a human being you are in a state of 
alertness to allow yourself to be struck by relationships between 
things, in fact you are on the prowl for them. In this situation 
relations do spring to mind. They may appear in a flash, full 
formed and beautiful, or as hunches to be investigated. Even a 
dud idea is valuable; it is natural, and it may lead on to a more 
fruitful train of thought. 

To conduct art study projects in the classroom most teachers 
would want help. In fact the more a teacher is interested in art, 
the more he seeks aid . . . on ways to get into unfamiliar periods 
of art history, on planning projects, on the acquisition of books, 
photographs and slides. 
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A New Look at Music in the 
Secondary School 


VicTOoR WEIDENSEE 


Black Hills Teachers College 
Spearfish, South Dakota 


KX 

T HAS been several years since the fervor caused by Sputnik 

made the American public suddenly “come to life” to the prob- 
lems involved in the education of their children. Most of this 
“coming to life” was expressed by wild criticism of the schools 
without much effort being made to seriously evaluate our school 
system before making changes that seemed best for all the chil- 
dren. When the Russians were able to “show us up” the Ameri- 
can public, acting as any proud nation or individual would act, 
jumped on the educational bandwagon which promised the quick- 
est and surest road to regaining our superiority. Because we were 
supposedly “shown up” in the area of scientific education, the 
critics shouted that what we needed was more required studies in 
the sciences for all students—believing that this would be the 
panacea to our dilemma. 

In general, what has been the result of this uproar in bringing 
about curricular changes? In most schools we now find a greater 
emphasis on the so called academic subjects, and in some schools 
these subjects have been required of all students whether they 
have the aptitude, proper background, or interest to profit from 
them. We will also find that in some schools subjects such as art 
and music have been pushed out of the educational program of 
the mentally gifted child because of the extra hours he is now 
required to devote to study in the academic areas. The result 
of this development is that we are depriving many of our more 
gifted students who will be our future leaders of a well rounded 
education. Another consequence of this is that we will discourage 
some students who might well be our nation’s future composers 
or artists because they did not have an opportunity to develop 
their artistic talent while in school. As a speculative question 
along this line I wonder what would have been the reaction in 
America if instead of “showing us up” in scientific achievement 
the Soviet Union would have “shown us up” in the area of ar- 
tistic achievement? Would we have then thrown all of our edu- 
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cational plans overboard and required all children to study music 
and art? 


SoME Basic WEAKNESSES IN Music EDUCATION 


If we look back over the past years we find several basic weak- 
nesses in the music curricula of many secondary schools which are 
now causing the study of music to be dropped by the average and 
above average student. These weaknesses, which in an earlier 
day were considered strengths, have placed music with the so 
called “soft” or “snap” subjects with the result that many stu- 
dents now do not regard it as a study worthy of serious considera- 
tion. A further development is that students are being urged to 
side track music by either their parents or guidance counselors 
because of the belief that music is not worthy of intellectual pur- 
suit and thus is a waste of student time which could be more 
profitably spent on more useful subjects. 

What are the basic weaknesses in music education which have 
suddenly come to the front and caused the study of music to lose 
its value? In general they are three: (1) The thinking by many 
school administrators, as well as music teachers, that the primary 
purpose for having a music program is to provide publicity for the 
school and entertainment for the community through a multitude 
of performances by the music groups. Performance is a necessary 
outgrowth of music study but in too many schools the emphasis is 
all on performance of inferior type music for the purpose of en- 
tertaining the community with little regard for what is being done 
for the fulk and complete MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT of the 
participating student. In many cases the excessive number of 
performances required to keep the public entertained makes it 
necessary for the teacher to spend a majority amount of class time 
rehearsing for the next public appearance with little time left 
for study of the other areas of musical knowledge which is neces- 
sary for a complete education in music. (2) If one looks back 
over the years and inspects the basic purposes of music education 
he will discover that in many cases the music program found in 
many secondary schools has been primarily concerned with the 
social education of the student THROUGH music and was not 
concerned with educating the student JN music. For example, 
we can find instances where the main objectives of music are to 
provide experiences for the student which; (a) will help him de- 
velop good work habits; or, (b) will help him learn to cooperate 
with others; or, (c) will help him build a healthy body. These 
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are examples of desirable social objectives for all education but 
they should be of secondary importance to those having to do 
with teaching a body of specific subject matter to the student. It 
is time that the existence of our music programs be justified more 
on the teaching of MUSIC as a body of knowledge and less on its 
value as a subject which has as its primary objective that of de- 
veloping desirable social characteristics. (3) In many of our 
music programs we find too much emphasis placed on the devel- 
opment of performance technic with very little attempt made to 
teach the student a complete understanding of music. The music 
programs of the secondary school should place more emphasis on 
studies which will better educate the students in musical under- 
standing and discrimination so they will be more intelligent con- 
sumers of music. This does not mean that less emphasis should be 
placed upon learning to play or sing in a superior manner, but 
rather that more attention should be placed on the other knowl- 
edges about music which are necessary for a real and complete 
understanding of music. Too often we find students who are ex- 
cellent performers on their instruments or with their voices but 
know nothing of the composer or of the style of composition which 
is being performed. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A “‘NEw Look” IN Music TEACHING 


The remainder of this article will be concerned with offering 
some general suggestions which, if followed, will help music de- 
velop into a subject worthy of being studied by all of the young 
people. These suggestions will help upgrade the music offerings 
so they will be worthy of study by even the most superior student 
who is primarily interested in courses that have a subject matter 
content which is challenging and useful. 

First, educators must change their thinking as to what is the 
primary purpose of the secondary school music program. For 
many years the primary purpose was to be found in its socializing 
and character building values with little thought on teaching mu- 
sic for its own unique body of knowledge. With the new em- 
phasis now being placed on subject matter content it is time for 
the music teachers and administrators to make a complete turn 
about and to place the primary emphasis on learning MUSIC as 
a subject worthy of study for its own sake rather than on its 
socializing value. 

Second, more factual content about MUSIC must be brought 
into the classes whether they be band, orchestra, or choir. The 
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students should be expected to study and learn facts about music 
such as would be found through the study of music history and 
music theory. The importance of learning this factual material 
should be emphasized just as seriously as most music teachers now 
emphasize the development of technical proficiency needed to 
perform on an instrument. This factual information should be 
taught through, and in conjunction with, the music that the per- 
forming group is studying in class. The students should keep note- 
books, give reports, listen to lectures, have home assignments, and 
should take written examinations similar to what one finds in other 
classes. In other words let us set up a course of study for our 
music classes that expects and requires the student to learn much 
more about MUSIC than just being able to perform it in an ade- 
quate manner. 

Third, we need to change our means of evaluating the music 
program of our schools so that the success of our program is not 
based upon the number of appearances the performing groups 
make in the community in a year. Too often these performances 
are poorly prepared; make use of inferior music; and often can be 
labled as pure exploitation of the student in an activity which can 
not be justified from an education in MUSIC point of view. In 
many schools the music department is so busy getting ready to 
entertain the public at athletic events and other entertainment- 
type functions that it has little time to provide a series of well 
planned musical experiences for the students involved. Is it little 
wonder that music in the secondary schools of America is so often 
classed with interscholastic athletics as an extra-curricular subject 
which has as one of its most important functions that of provid- 
ing entertainment for the community! This does not mean that 
the music groups should not perform, because it is one of the 
communicative arts, but it does mean that when they do perform 
the group should use music which has been chosen for its edu- 
cational value to the student and not necessarily for its entertain- 
ment value for the public. Furthermore, the number of perform- 
ances should be restricted to assure that each performance is a 
worthy musical experience for the students. 

Fourth, we need to have a plan for organizing the subject mat- 
ter in our music courses. I would suggest that for a start we put 
the subject matter of every music course in the secondary school 
int» these three areas: (1) Learning to be a proficient performer 
either on a musical instrument or with the voice; (2) Learning 
about the theoretical facts of music including such studies as 
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scales, key signatures, rhythm values, chord construction, and the 
science of sound, and (3) Learning about music as a historical 
study so that the student becomes cognizant of the important part 
music plays in his society and in this way he becomes a more in- 
telligent consumer of the vast amount of music that confronts 
him in his day to day living. These three suggested subject mat- 
ter areas are those that could be applied to every secondary school 
music class. The general division as to time allotment for each 
area would be determined by the school situation. However, I 
would recommend that all three areas receive consideration and 
that none be left out. 


CONCLUSIONS 

These thoughts and suggestions on secondary school music 
education are intended to arouse some thinking on the part of 
school administrators. Several of the suggestions, if followed, will 
demand some change in the basic philosophy of “the place of 
music in education.” In some cases it will take a considerable 
amount of planning to achieve this new look in music. In some 
cases the music teacher is going to have to change his way of 
planning and teaching if he is to organize class lectures, lead class 
discussion, and give written examinations over factual materials 
learned in class. However, if music is to become worthy of study 
by all students in our society it needs to become “upgraded” so 
as to be more than an extra-curricular subject—and by following 
at least some of these general suggestions perhaps we would be 
moving in the right direction. 
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Motivating Objective Current Events 
Discussions 


ARTHUR R. CASCIOLI 
J. W. Dodd Junior High School, Freeport, N. Y. 

NE OF THE professional aims that teachers seek to achieve in 

current events discussions in the classroom is intellectual ob- 
jectivity. The earlier the seeds of this objectivity are planted, the 
sooner the intellectual development of the student is realized. The 
beginning of such process frequently emanates from the verbal 
interaction of the classroom, particularly where the decision-making 
role gives the student an opportunity for independent growth. The 
student of classroom discussion is dependent solely upon himself 
for intellectual survival. His verbal survival lies within himself 
intellectually. In the currents and undertows of oral exchange in 
the classroom, he is the master of his intellectual fate, the captain 
of his verbal soul. 

Many students bring with them to classroom current events 
discussions in the classroom the political and cultural manifesta- 
tions of the home. Such manifestations may represent either a 
stimulant or a deterrent to this achievement of intellectual objec- 
tivity through verbal interatcion. The absence of such manifesta- 
tions in the student may indicate the lack of exposure outside of 
the classroom to political and literary topics. This is helpful to 
know if we are to evaluate our students justifiably in current event 
discussions. 

The attempt to achieve intellectual objectivity in classroom de- 
bate must employ a fundamental terminology. Such a terminol- 
ogy might include such words as SLANTING, PROPAGANDA, 
FACT, OPINION, and COLORING. Student comprehension of 
such typical communication greatly expedites his quest for the 
facts. The ability to recognize a slanted article and to recognize 
propaganda is of great aid in the student's quest for truth. Too, 
many students are unable to distinguish between fact and opinion 
in the written or spoken word. However, their rationalism becomes 
heightened when this distinction is manifested. Also, few students 
are consciously aware that newspapers, periodicals, radio and tele- 
vision stations have political affiliations and sentiments. Such 
knowledge afforded to the student supplements his evidence for 
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presentation. Enlightening students to identify primary and sec- 
ondary sources of information, oral or printed, also increases his 
scope of research ability. 

Another important aspect of successful and objective verbal 
interaction in the classroom is the emotional attitude of the class- 
room teacher during discussions. Students are sensitive to teacher 
sentiments. They may frequently surrender, verbally, strong per- 
sonal beliefs in order to gain favor. The ability of the classroom 
teacher to switch off emotional attitudes is essential to a wholesome 
verbal atmosphere. To allow our personal value systems to intrude 
in the classroom during the period of verbal interaction is an 
ethical violation of the rules of intellectualism as they are common- 
ly understood by all professional people. However, the objective 
attitude is a contagious one, especially when it emanates from 
the most ideal source, the classroom teacher. 

Nurturing in the student this desire to achieve intellectual ob- 
jectivity in verbal interaction in the classroom can be a wholesome 
and challenging goal for the classroom teacher. It is in the ob- 
jective process that we discover truth. What can be a greater 
responsibility or obligation of Education? 
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Aerospace Education: The Changing 
Face of Knowledge 


M. L. Story, Director 


Editorial and Curriculum Division 
Office of Aerospace Education 
Civil Air Patrol, National Headquarters 

Ellington Air Force Base, Texas 


KR 


E ARE being confronted today by an astonishing wealth of 
new knowledge. Nothing in the present, phenomenal epoch 
can overshadow the importance of this fantastic build-up of in- 
formation—the literal pyramiding of new facts and ideas—especially 
in the last decade. For the first time in history, new wisdom of 
a highly complex nature is accumulating on a day-to-day basis 
rather than by the slow processes of accretion to which we have 
been accustomed. New knowledge has always been a basis kind 
of grist for the educational mill. But what are we to do when 
the grist pours forth so lavishly that it threatens to engulf the mill? 
The effect of such a development is more than that of a 
mere increase in our subject-matter payload. Its influence is 
exerted upon the whole pattern of educational practice. Certain 
other elements in the education process have always been highly 
fluid. Methods of teaching and curriculum organization are good 
examples. These have existed as dynamic variables, fluctuating 
against a relatively stable center which we called subject matter 
or body of knowledge. This latter was thought of as a fairly well 
established, but slowly enlarging, central mass. The emerging 
aerospace age is already destroying this convenient pattern. We 
are forced today to contemplace radical shifts of the center itself. 
Knowledge has become the critical variable in modern education. 
Several crucial problems are already confronting us as a result 
of this far-reaching development. First of all, how can we con- 
ceivably manage to carry this vastly added load? Second, how 
can we accelerate communication, so that the flow of information 
will reach pupils without going through the lengthy college-to- 
teacher-to-pupil process? Third, how can we square the other 
disciplines so that the social studies, for instance, will keep pace 
with radically changing concepts deriving from new scientific dis- 
coveries? Finally, how can we keep abreast of manpower needs 
so that the curriculum can be continually geared to the profes- 
sional and vocational demands of the new aerospace era? 
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Our first problem, that of bearing up under the sheer weight 
of this increased burden, cannot be easily resolved. We are faced 
with an extraordinary kind of alternative. We can, on the one 
hand, revise upward our estimate of the mind’s potential and re- 
quire a great deal more of students. Or we can try to assimilate 
new knowledge through a kind of compression and expansion 
of the scope and content of the curriculum. The answer, of course, 
is that we must do both. We have almost reached unanimity on 
the first alternative. Mind-stretching educational programs are 
being feverishly devised on every side. We are determined to 
meet the emergency by a kind of brute-force mental effort. Such 
an endeavor, wholesome and admirable as it may be, cannot do 
the job alone. We may beg our intentions at the highest level 
and still fall short, unless the educational program is a carefully 
planned and efficient means of achieving our goals. We must 
pack more into our programs, but this packing has to be done 
with consummate skill. Today’s curriculum may be compared 
in some ways with the astronaut’s space vehicle. We must include 
everything that is necessary for survival and for the success of the 
flight and still eliminate every ounce of useless weight. 

Our second problem, that of speeding up the transmission of 
knowledge, can be solved only by better means of communication 
between the scientist and the pupil. The time-honored process 
by which the teacher went to college in order that he might learn 
a field and then pass on his knowledge to pupils is, at the very 
minimum, a four-year lag that we can no longer afford. Teachers, 
as well as pupils, must be in direct communication with those 
who are developing and utilizing new ideas and information. 
The scientists themselves must finally provide the key to this dif- 
ficulty. Perhaps it is too much to expect, but they must ultimately 
assume the real initiative, not only in raising the question, “How 
can we send this information directly to the schools?” but in taking 
positive steps to find the suitable answer. Already, through 
periodicals, booklets, lectures, films, and other media, industry 
and the armed forces are making real progress in this area. The 
Civil Air Patrol, acting for the U. S. Air Force in its Aerospace 
Education Program, is an example of an agency devoted to the 
bridging of this important gap. 

Space-age discoveries undoubtedly make their greatest impact 
in cultural areas outside of science. After we have duly marvelled 
at an astonishing new space exploit and the skill and ingenuity 
required to accomplish it, we invariably turn, sometimes with awe 
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and misgivings, to a consideration of its larger meaning in our 
lives. This inevitable moment of thoughtful consideration sig- 
nalizes our third major problem. How can we face up to the 
drastically changing concepts of our universe which these new ven- 
tures steadily create? Our cultural integrity may seem clearly at 
stake each time a disturbing new breakthrough occurs. It is, 
after all, extremely difficult to accept the upending notion of 
actual intercourse with other worlds besides our own. Every cul- 
tural fixity upon which we have fastened our age-old thought pat- 
terns and understandings tends to be jeopardized by such imminent 
extensions of knowledge. Our continued stability may depend 
upon a sane and progressive acceptance of vast revelations in 
which sudden facts replace ancient mysteries. It has been hard 
enough, for instance, for the same generation of people to witness, 
in their youth, the marvel of the horseless carriage with its excit- 
ing 30 mile-an-hour speeds, and to accept, a scant few decades 
later, a B-70 aircraft which will fly from New York to Paris in 
an hour and a half. Another generation will undoubtedly look 
back upon this latter vehicle as a kind of Model T. This pattern 
of progress, astonishing as it may be, maintains a familiar and logi- 
cal continuity. Are we prepared, in any sense, to accept not only 
a completely revolutionary destination, such as Mars or Venus, 
but the inevitable modification or disruption of our cultural 
foundations which could conceivably result from their explora- 
tion? Whatever the future holds, it is certain that we are begin- 
ning all over again in the familiar adaptation-to-environment 
process. The environment of mankind promises to be totally un- 
limited as we move to breach the restraining wall of the ionosphere. 

Without disparaging technology, whose amazing achievements 
make these dreams possible, let us never forget that its major 
end-product is hardware. Man, who functions as the sentient, 
plan-making, and problem-solving creator of this magical machin- 
ery, must also create, in even more complex fashion, a purposeful 
and value-preserving new existence to fit each extending bound- 
ary. Thus our knottiest problem is far removed from such head- 
aches as nuclear propulsion for aircraft. It is the problem of 
fitting out man himself for the continuous reconstruction of his 
own concepts of life and society. The social studies and the 
humanities cannot lag behind. As history shows, too great a 
discrepancy between the existing technology and these important 
areas invariably brings on great upheaval and conflict. The ul- 
timate difficulty is that of providing the ingredient of meaning, 
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without which every present endeavor becomes a new threat in a 
danger-laden universe. 

The final problem, that of providing the skills and proficiencies 
demanded by the expanding aerospace effort, is more complex 
than we have realized. Popular statistics have been almost invari- 
ably concerned with the question of how many scientists and en- 
gineers we are producing. The most important considerations are 
what kind are most needed, and how to use them properly. Our 
extensive programs of guidance, now under way, must help us 
to determine with greater accuracy the urgent and immediate needs 
of science and industry. Acceleration is a keynote in all aspects 
of the space program. To learn belatedly that we have too few 
experts in a given field, such as chemistry, while an oversupply of 
electronics-trained specialists exists, is more than a vocational- 
guidance problem. It can become a critical factor in our all-too- 
rapidly-moving national efiort. We will perhaps never again have 
the slow and comfortable “lead time” which will permit the 
lesiurely accumulation of statistics and the slow and deliberate 
consideration of their meaning. Education, strangely enough, 
must begin to cope with delivery dates and production deadlines, 
those perennial bugaboos of the industrial world. However dis- 
tasteful this analogy may be, the exigencies of the time seem to 
permit no alternative. If education is to take its proper respon- 
sibility in an all-out effort such as the current space program, it 
must move with unprecedented haste toward a clear-eyed and 
realistic accomplishment of its special mission. 

Something like “Let’s Keep Pace with Space” would probably 
become our neon-sign motto, if we were given to such tricky pro- 
nouncements. This would not, however, provide us with a 
fitting slogan. We must somehow stay ahead. Keeping out in 
front is going to be difficult indeed, but this is the place that has 
been reserved for us. We must, in the last analysis, mark out the 
pace ourselves, and our ultimate position will depend upon how 
effectively we set and maintain it. 
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Freedom of Method—Boon or 
Bane of Teaching 
FREDERICK R. CYPHERT 
; Assistant Professor, The Ohio State University 
[emt SCHOOL districts include in their éducational philos- 
ophy a statement which says, in effect, that a teacher may use 
, any of her own good methods in teaching her students. Of course 
. there is the unwritten provision that no teaching technique will be 
: permitted if it results in observable bodily harm to children, but the 


adjective good places few limitations upon the teacher's freedom of 
choice. Administrators support this position when they contend 
that this lack of direction frees teachers to operate in a truly pro- 
Me fessional manner. I do not quarrel with the ideas and sentiment 
; behind this point of view, but I am in strong opposition to what 
appears to be the all-too-frequent results of its application in the 
typical classroom. 

Most classroom teachers, convinced of the inseparability of 
method and content, apparently feel that they may choose what is 
9.4 to be learned as freely as they determine the means for teaching 
RS it. It is granted that the teacher will always be the chief determiner 
: of the exact items that are learned in any given classroom. Like- 
ca wise, it is obvious that differences in pupils means that the specifics 
; of instruction must always be individualized. However, allowing 
' every teacher the free choice of primary goals and major emphases 
a of instruction usually leads to a marked dis-similarity in even the 
id general educational backgrounds of students who have common 
4 needs and have attended the same schools. Such a concept of 
freedom is tantamount to license to destroy the common core of 
| values, understandings, and processes which is of increasing im- 

4 portance in today’s world of specialization and complexity. 
It is probable that large numbers of teachers do not fully com- 
prehend the conditions that an idea must satisfy before it can be 
jf + selected as a good teaching method. Some see the techniques of 
3 instruction as diverse as the rays from the sun, with one being 
about as legitimate and effective as the other. These persons see 
their selection task as one of personal preference; compatibility 
with the teacher’s personality being the major determining factor. 

To them, teaching is predominantly artistic in nature. 
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On the other hand, if one thinks of education as fundamentally 
scientific, he must rigorously apply a more stringent frame of 
reference to the devices he would utilize in his classroom. The 
following criteria for the proper selection of teaching methods are 
suggested as being wholly consistent with the science of education. 
They represent the filters which must be applied to the totality of 
methodological possibilities in order to screen out those teaching 
means that are inferior. It will be seen that this approach substi- 
tutes quality in depth for quantity in breadth of selection. 

1. Initially, any teaching method must be consistent with what 
research tells us about the learning processes. For many teachers 
it is easy to agree superficially with this statement, and equally easy 
to fail to translate research-based theory into teaching practices. 
It is not possible to discuss this research and theory here; suffice it 
to say that too few educators have a basic understanding of how 
children learn. In spite of the knowledge that children are different 
from each other and that they learn best by doing and understand- 
ing the consequences of their actions, many classrooms today are 
filled with students who spend fully half the day listening to the 
teacher and the remaining time with every pupil engaged in identi- 
cal activities. 

2. Similarly, the choice of any teaching method must take into 
consideration the maturity and manifold characteristics of the chil- 
dren who will be affected. For example, most learning activities 
for six-year-olds will suffer diminishing educational returns if car- 
ried on for a period longer than thirty minutes in duration. More- 
over, it is this criterion which is presently being applied with the 
greatest validity by most teachers. It is unfortunate, however, that 
undergraduate preparation in child growth and development has 
such meager influence upon the teaching methods of beginning 
teachers. It appears to be the advice of experienced teachers and 
the trials and errors of actual teaching that build this needed 
apperception. 

3. Instructional methods, to be effective, must be designed to 
promote the immediate and long-range development of the desired 
skill, knowledge, or attitude, and at the same time reinforce the un- 
derstandings being emphasized at other times and in other subject 
areas. To exemplify this complex concept, it is possible to choose 
methods of teaching a scientific law, such as Archimedes’ principle, 
which fortify a frequently accompanying objective of effective use 
of scientific method. Nonetheless, without some thought, a teach- 
ing technique could be chosen for the original task which does not 
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represent or exemplify an application of scientific procedures. It 
is this principle of relating methods to objectives that is most fre- 
quently violated in present day classrooms. It is this same principle 
that offers great promise for increasing the effectiveness of instruc- 
tion. 

In addition to these three primary criteria, there are some lesser 
factors which will influence the teacher’s choice of teaching method. 

4. Is the teacher’s personality and professional competence suf- 
ficient to insure a modicum of success with the method? To il- 
lustrate, many beginning teachers find it necessary to consult both 
experienced teachers and printed sources before initiating pupil 
committee work. Likewise, a teacher with a relatively ineffective 
voice is unlikely to emphasize or consistently use telling methods. 

5. Are the required physical facilities and instructional materials 
available? It is frequently fruitless to engage in pupil library in- 
vestigation if the quality of the materials the library contains are 
outdated or inadequate. Nonetheless, a resourceful teacher can 
overcome many of these difficulties if he feels that the activity 
warrants the effort. 

6. Is the method sufficiently imaginative and different from past 
activity to provide needed variety in what pupils do? Since any 
method tends to become less effective if prolonged beyond the onset 
of boredom, a teacher is wise to stimulate students by periodically 
using a novel instructional procedure. Any new or different pro- 
cedure should, at least generally, satisfy the other criteria for 
determining teaching method. 

It is obvious that no single method will satisfy all of these 
selective criteria equally well. It is also probable that a teacher 
will have several alternative procedures with which he might expect 
reasonable success in accomplishing any specific teaching task. 

A plausible example of the use of this frame of reference may 
serve to illustrate the practical contribution it portends to make. 
Let us imagine that Miss Grosz, a seventh grade core teacher, is 
planning her next major teaching unit. She has taken one of the 
paramount objectives of the school, that of making students effec- 
tive democratic citizens, and applied it to the particular grade she 
teaches. She finds that the faculty agrees that sub-goals of this 
over-all objective would include, among others, (a) a knowledge 
of the American cultural heritage between 1850 and the present 
and (b) the skills of living democraticaiiy with others. She next 
develops a further breakdown of these sub-goals into specific out- 
comes which describe what the learners are to be able to do, think, 
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feel, and know when they have completed the unit. These specific 
outcomes, stated behavioristically, are essential to the critical selec- 
tion of content and procedure. Miss Grosz’s initial problem is, 
then, to determine the methods by which she can most effectively 
teach this designated broad area of history. To answer this ques- 
tion she firsts lists the many major methodological alternatives at 
her disposal. Among other items, her list includes: (1) teacher 
question—student answer procedure; (2) teacher lecture or telling 
procedure; (3) student guide sheet, text, or workbook directed study 
procedure; (4) student silent reading—outlining or summarizing 
procedure; (5) teacher prepared topic and student discussion pro- 
cedure; (6) student dramatization procedure; (7) student memoriza- 
tion procedure; (8) pupil-teacher planning of class activities pro- 
cedure; (9) use of community resource persons procedure; (10) 
small group investigations of problems or questions procedure. Her 
next task is to apply the above criteria to this list to eliminate 
those methods holding the least promise. 

Upon applying the criterion of the degree to which these pos- 
sibilities are consistent with the learning processes, Miss Grosz seri- 
ously questions the advisability of utilizing student memorization 
procedures as a dominant classroom technique. The findings of 
educational research tell her that 65 per cent of the facts learned in 
this fashion are forgotten within 10 days, and that only 13 per cent 
of them can be recalled after 70 days, if they are not used constantly. 
She, therefore, reasons that it is inadvisable and inefficient to use 
this procedure too often, so it is relegated to a position of occa- 
sional use. 

The factor relating to the characteristics of her students, namely 
eleven and twelve year olds, leads Miss Grosz to express doubts con- 
cerning the feasibility of devoting a major portion of class time to 
teacher questions and student answers, lecture, or discussion of 
teacher-prepared topics. It is widely recognized that this age group 
is consistently seeking the status of mature persons, and that they 
respond best to methods which include them as planners and 
thinkers as well as doers and repliers. Miss Grosz concludes that 
these three procedures must also be categorized as seldom used. 
She is pleased to note, moreover, that these same techniques rated 
low when measured against the criterion of how children learn. 

Our young teacher now feels that the procedures remaining on 
her list are all suitable means for approaching the study of recent 
United States history. However, she is cognizant of the fact that 
one should seldom teach any topic in isolation from related topics, 
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so she examines the second phase of her social studies objectives. 
She discovers that two additional procedures from those remaining 
on the list, student guides and workbooks and reading and outlin- 
ing, do little or nothing to promote this second goal of teaching 
children the skills of democratic interaction. Since Miss Grosz 
recognizes the need for interrelating and reinforcing the varying 
facets of the curriculum, she will use these techniques sparingly. 

The list of possible teaching methods has now been cut to less 
than half of its original size through the application of a portion 
of this frame of reference. With greater understanding of her 
students, their ways of learning, the objectives of other subject areas, 
as well as her own capabilities, Miss Grosz will undoubtedly be 
able to generate additional assurance that she is using good teaching 
methods. Soon she will be able to develop custom-made techniques 
of instruction that are consistent with this knowledge, i.e., the ques- 
tion of method will be one of invention as well as selection. She 
will eventually apply this same yardstick to her choice of learning 
materials. She is learning that her prerogative to determine pupil 
activities must operate within her responsibility to use those pro- 
cedures which are most apt to change student behavior in the de- 
sired fashion or direction. Does this mean that she is less free and 
less professional? Does this remove all creative artistry from the 
teaching act? I doubt it. It means merely that another teacher has 
progressed sufficiently through the music that is professional educa- 
tion so that she now plays by note instead of by ear. 
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